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WEEK LY @1G Ee 


MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Pore Pius XII*: “The conflict 
between the good and the wicked, 
in whose ever tangled strands of 
human actions and motives his- 
tory is woven, has seldom, if ever, 
been so acute as it is today.” 1-Q 

Sen WM KNOWLAND, of Calif: “In 
the event of another war there wil! 
be no neutrals.” 2-Q 

VIVIEN KELLEMS, industrialist, 
waging a l-woman war against 
withholding tax: “Like all Gaul 
we are divided into 3 parts, the 
tax makers, the tax-payers and the 
gaul of King Truman I, in voting 
himself $50,000 tax free while de- 
manding that the rest of us cough 
up 4 to 6 billion more in taxes.” 3-Q 

LEON KEYSERLING, v-chmn, Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to the 
Pres, predicting record high pros- 
perity in 49: “It ought to be a very 
good yr unless fear psychology 
overtakes business men and in- 
vestors and they decide the end of 
the boom is near.” 4-Q 

ROGER BABSON, economist, express- 
ing his opinion on the unavoid- 
ability of another depression, prob- 
ably about 1953: “The last one 
never was cured. All we ever did 
in the °’30’s was put on a few 
plasters to stop the pain.” 5-Q 

Sen LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, of 
Mass: “I am convinced the longer 
I fave been in gov’t service that 
voters are governed more by their 
emotions than by their reason. 


Yet their emotions are fundamen- 
tally based on common sense and 
what is best for the welfare of 
the average individual.” 6-Q 

Dr Dan’. F O’KEerFeE, of Albany, 
N Y, after successfully extracting 
Dewey-Warren campaign button 
from stomach of 4-yr-old - girl: 
“First, I thought we should send 
down a Truman button to try to 
work out a peaceful agreement.” 7-Q 

Pres HAROLD W STOKE, La State 
Univ: “If you take a freshman at 
college, give him a convertible and 
a textbook ... you have an un- 
even contest.” 8-Q 

Sam’L L HaAsBer, American chief 
of a Jewish charitable org in Ger- 
many: “If the occupation forces 
pulled out there would not be a 
Jewish person safe 24 hrs later. 
Pogroms would begin.” 9-Q 

Sen KarL Muwnot, of S_ Dak: 
“Looking to the future, the most 
serious feature America is facing 
under the new deal is that it is 
taking us back on the road to 
socialism and the let-papa-fix-it 
road of gov’t.” (Quoted by Ira B 
McCarty, Kansas City Star) 10-Q 

FRED ALLEN, radio and film co- 
median: “If we can find a common 
ground in humor to stop the fus- 
sin’, fightin’, and feudin’ in the 
world we might actually laugh our 
way into peace.” 11-Q 

Gen CHAS DE GAULLE, head of 
Reunion of the French People 


Party: “Free Europe, including 
France, must be organized from 
the point of view of defense, econo- 
my and culture and in a way to 
include Germany, with the formal 
condition that Germany be a fed- 
eration of states, not a reich, and 
that the Ruhr gets a European 
status.” 12-Q 
“ ” 

Trycve Liz, UN Sec’y Gen’: “I 
feel better about the UN now than 
I have at any time before.” 13-Q 

Lord PAKENHAM, British Min of 
Civil Aviation: “I don’t know 
whether Communists love one an- 
other, but I do know one thing— 
they have an enormous capacity 
for hatred for everyone who does 
not think as they do.” 14-Q 

oe ” 

Gov THos E Dewey, of N Y: 
“Everybody claims to be going to 
the same place. But some are going 
as slaves with chains around their 
minds and clanking on their heels. 
Others are going as free men with 
their heads high and their minds 
and souls unfettered by the state.” 
(Quoted by Daviy Lawrence, Chi- 
cage Daily News) 15-Q 












E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AIR AGE—1 . 

There is an ominous sound to 
the prediction that man will soon 
be able to fly at the speed of 
3,000 mi’s per hr. Nobody would 
ever travel that fast with a load 
of good will—Howarp BRUBAKER, 
New Yorker. 


ATOMIC AGE—Industry—2 

Atom industry, gov’t controlled, 
is biggest new business in U S. 
Plants, output, all phases are go- 
ing up. 

Total spending is at $632 mil- 
lion a yr, will reach $725 million 
soon. Plants are operating in 15 
states. 

It is a gov’t business, but private 
contractors do most Work. Trend, 
ahead, is toward a private industry. 
—U S News & World Report. 


BENEVOLENCE—3 

The disposition to give a cup 
of cold water to a disciple is a far 
nobler property than the finest 
intellect—-Wm Dean HoOweELLs.* 


BREVITY—4 

If you ever expect to run for 
Congress be sure to learn 1st how 
to put a gal of water in a thimble. 
—Rep ANDREW Jacoss, of Ind. 


MAXWELL DrOKE, Publisher 





CHARITY—5 

Yrs ago my 80-yr-old father told 
me of a pious fraud who was 
telling a Quaker of the misfortunes 
suffered by a poor relation. “My, 
oh my,” said the friend sadly, “did 
I feel sorry for him!” 

“Yes, Friend,” repl’d the Quaker, 
“but did thee feel in the right 
place—in thy pocket?”—Mrs ETHEL 
EDSALL, True. 


CHINA—6 

The favorite pastime in China 
today is “crossing over.” Recently 
a Kuomintang secret-service man 
is reported to have buttonholed a 
liberal critic of the Kuomintang 
and said: “I am the man assigned 
to spy on you. It isn’t a ‘nice job, 
but my family has to live. I have 
been kind to you. There are lots of 
things you have done which I 
haven’t put in your dossier. I hope 
you will remember that in the 
future.” This spy was trying to 
cross over from the losing to the 
winning side——ANDREW RoTH, “The 
Fall of Peiping,” Nation, 1-29-’49. 


COMMUNISM—“Worship”—7 

A new god has come to you, 
people. His fiery eyes do not flash 
thru clouds of incense or from altar 
candles. This new god is not a 
stone statue worn smooth by the 
kisses of the faithful . . . He was 
not born in Heaven. He is not far 
away, nor is he hidden from us. 
The new god is born from earth 
and blood . . . He strides ahead 
and under the thunder of his steps 
the globe trembles from East to 
West ... This is the red god. The 
Seine shudders at his impact and 
tries to break its banks. Westmins- 
ter trembles before him like Jeri- 
cho. Across the green ocean his red 
shadow falls on the walls of the 
White House. Hosanna “New god.” 
—Nepszava. (Hungarian communist 
daily) 


DISOBEDIENCE—8 

The much-maligned late Imperi- 
al Austrian Army did what no 
other army in history has ever 


Lucy Hrrriz, Editor 






done. It reserved its highest aw 
the Maria Theresa Order, for 
cessful disobedience: 
thru disobeying an order achieved 
a success decisive for a battle or 
for the whole war, he rec’d this 
order and was made a peer. The 
threat of court-martial as an al- 
ternative satisfactorily curbed un- 
due heroic ambitions. This seemed 
a unique instance in which non- 
acceptance gained official recogni- 


tion—World Review. (London) 
‘DUTY—9 
There is nothing in the uni- 


verse that I fear but that I shall 
not know my duty or fail to do it. 
—Mary Lyon.* 


EDUCATION—10 

An educational pessimist looks 
at the short-comings within the 
school system and proclaims, “Look 
how we have failed. Isn’t it shame- 
ful how we are neglecting our ed- 
ucational obligations?” 

The optimist stands back to gain 
truer perspective and with pride 
exclaims, “See the progress that 
has been made! Now, how cun we 
work together to make new gains?” 
—L E Lero.p, School Erec. 


EUROPE—11 


Europe is a jigsaw puzzle wf 


a peace missing.—Pathfinder. 


FORESIGHT—12 

Francis Bacon translated 1 vol 
of his essays into Latin thinking 
they might not survive if printed 
only in English—Montreal (Cana- 
da) Star. 


FUTURE—13 

If people who are afraid to face 
the present will take a gander 
into the future, they will be 
happy to make some arrangement 
to return and live in the past.— 
FreD ALLEN, comedian, quoted in 
Vogue. 


GENIUS—14 

For one of his inventions the 
Western Union Co offered Thos 
Edison $100,000. He appeared to be 


W. K. GReEN, Business Manager 
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nable to grasp the idea of such 
€ sum and would not take the 
oney. “It is safer with you,” he 





said. “Give me $6,000 a yr for 17 
yrs, and call it square.”—Toast- 
master. 


GERMAN Y¥—Postwar—15 

German young people now study- 
ing acting are having an almost 
impossible time of it. For so many 
yrs they have had to suppress 
their emotions that they can no 
longer even act them. Especially 
difficult are those showing sadness 
and despair—they simply can’t cry. 
—HansiI KEssLER, dramatics teach- 
er, “A Girl Can’t Cry,” in Die 
Stimme der Frau, Germany. (QUOTE 
adaptation) 


HANDICAPS—Overcoming—16 

A young Italian, working in an 
American stone-quarry, lost both 
eyes and 1 arm, thru careless 
handling of dynamite by others. 

A lady who, from a brief resi- 
dence in Italy, had learned to 
speak the language, visited the 
young Italian in the hospital and 
secured admission for him to a 
school for the blind. He proved an 
eager student, showing an unusual- 

fine intellect; and he later be- 
@: the most popular teacher in 
at institution. 

He said: “The day of my acci- 
dent was the birthday of my mind.” 
—HENRY CHAS SUTER. 

A Personal Creed 
Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 
—JOHN WESLEY, 18th century 


British divine.* li 
IDEAS—18 
Ideas are, in truth, forces. In- 


finite, too, is the power of per- 
sonality. A union of the two al- 
ways makes history—HENRY JAMES, 
Jr, Chas W Eliot.* 


IMMIGRATION—19 

Ten thousand DP’s a mo will ar- 
rive here beginning in May com- 
pared to 3,000 a mo currently.— 
Kiplinger Magazine. 


LAUGHTER—20 
A British prof has classified 
eo as follows: People whose 
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laugh has an A-A sound are cheer- 
ful and kind. An E-E sound means 
they are egoistic and gloomy. Chil- 
dren and old folks laugh I-I. O-O 
signifies melancholy and pessimism. 
And U-U is undeniably the sign of 
a hypocrite and cheat—This Wk. 


MARRIAGE—21 

The word “marriage” is derived 
from maritus, which, in turn, is 
derived from Mars, the god of 
War! This may seem strange at 
1st, but a glance at the history of 
ancient match-making is sufficient 
to show that war on a neighboring 
tribe was formerly the. recognized 
way of winning a wife—Belfast 
(Northern Ireland) Telegraph. 


MEMORY—Lack—22 

The most classical case of ab- 
sentmindedness is that of Painleve, 
who was 3 times premier of France. 
This brilliant man would take a 
taxi home when his own car was 
waiting for him, and would often 
give the cab-driver his telephone 
number instead of his address. 

Once, expecting a friend, he 
pinned a note on his own door: 
“Painleve will return in 15 min’s.” 
On returning, he saw his own 
note and sat down outside to wait 
for himself——Chicayo Daily News. 


ORIGIN: “Sincere”—23 

The word sincere is derived from 
the Latin sincerus meaning “with- 
out wax.” Centuries ago unscrupu- 
lous sculptors sometimes placed 
wax noses on statues carved from 
stone to speed the job to comple- 
tion. In warm weather the nose 
melted. Consequently, buyers de- 
manded “sincere” statues. — Our 
Sun, hm, Sun Oil Co. 


PERSISTENCE—Reward—24A 


Alexander Graham Bell,* whose 
family had devoted itself to help- 
ing the deaf, conceived the tele- 
phone in the course of researches 
on sound. Bell took his idea to a 
famous authority on electricty, 
saying that he did not expect ever 
to bring it into existence because 
he had no electrical training. 

The older man repl’d, simply, 
“Get it.” 

“T now realize that I would 
never have brought forth the tele- 
phone if I had known anything 
about electricity,” Bell said later. 
“for no electrician would have 


tried what I tried.”—Research 
Viewpoint, hm, Esselen Research 
Corp’n. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—25 

Two blind beggars took up their 
stand some distance from each 
other in the same st. One man’s 
placard read: “I am blind.” His 
tin was empty. 

On the other man’s placard were 
the words: “I am blind and it is 
the mo of June.” His tin was full. 
—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


REASON—26 

Error of opinion may be tolerat- 
ed where reason is left free to 
combat it—TxHos JEFFERSON, First 
Inaugural Address.* 





Feb 27 


1807—*b Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
American poet 

1848—*b Ellen Terry, British actress 

1869—Congress approved 15th Amend- 
ment, Negroes’ right to vote 

1906—d Sam’'l Pierpont Langley, Amer- 
ican astronomer, physicist 


1936—*d Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, Rus- 
sian physiologist 
Feb 28 
1533—b Michael de Montaigne, French 
philosopher, essayist 


1797—*b Mary Lyon, American educator 


1916—*d Henry James, Jr, American 
author 
March 1 
1837—*b Wm Dean Howells, American 
novelist 
1867—Neb admitted to Union 
1848—b Augustus St-Gaudins, Ameri- 


can sculptor 
March 2 
17991—*d John Wesley, British divine 
1793—b Sam’l Houston, Pres of Tex 
1836—Tex gains independence from Mex 
1939—*Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli be- 
came Pope Pius XII 
March 3 


“e-~2 Porter, 


officer 

1847—*b Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of telephone 

1855—Fla admitted to Union 

1873—b Wm Green, pres, AFofL 

Spangled Banner’ 

Anthem 


American naval 


made 
Nat'l 
March 4 


1629—Mass Bay Colony chartered 
1789—Washington became ist Pres of 
U 8S, ist Congress met in N Y 
1791—Vt admitted to Union zs 
1801—*Jefferson’s Ist inaugural address 
1866—d Alexander Campbell, American 
theologian, religious leader 
1913—*Dep’t of Labor established 
1949—*World Day of Prayer 
March 5 


1770—Boston Massacre 

1810—b Lewis Gaylord Clark, American 
journalist 

1849—*d Mary Lyon, American educator 

*Relevant mat’l in current issue. See 
items thus marked. 











COMMUNICATIONS: Robot ear 
turns on light when phone rings, 
saving fumbling in dark. Can be 
used also to turn on outside light 
before householder gets home late 
at night, since phone need not be 
ans’d for device to work. Nothing 
except rate of vibration of phone 
bell affects robot ear. (CP) 


“ ” 


HEARING AIDS: New type ear- 
phone incorporates acoustical de- 
sign of medical stethoscope. Instead 
of receiver against each ear, ear- 
phone has miniature receiver in 
small center cylinder. Sound is 
“piped” thru hollow plastic arms 
to each ear, relieving pressure on 
ear drums. Device weighs 1.2 o2z’s. 
(Minneapolis Tribune) 


“ ” 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS: 
Electric mattress, designed by Neth- 
erlands firm especially for rheuma- 
tism or sciatica sufferers, incorpo- 
rates 10 temp settings—from 73 to 
114° F. Top settings used only in 
case of severe shock. Available thru 
N J distributors. (Financial Post, 
Toronto, Canada) 


“ ” 


LIGHTING: New inside finish 
for incandescent lamps has been 
announced by Gen’l Electric as 
“most outstanding improvement in 
filament lamps since introduction of 
lst successful inside-frosted lamp in 
1925.” It is a silica substance which 
acts as a nearly perfect diffuser of 
light, yet permits high light trans- 
mission. (AP) 


“ ” 


PAINT: Liquid masking tape 
keeps paint, lacquer, other coatings 
off wood, metal, glass and similar 
surfaces. Brushed on, solution dries 
in 10 sec’s. When painting job is 
dry, plastic shield can be peeled off, 
saving time-consuming work of re- 
moving excess paint by scraping. 
( Bakelitems) 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—27 

Consideration for others delays 
traffic but permits a few people 
each day to live out their natural 
lives—Enos Magazine, hm, Enos 
Coal Mining Co. 


SENSE—Common—28 

As Einstein has pointed out, com- 
mon sense is actually nothing more 
than a deposit of prejudices laid 
down in the mind prior to the 
age of 18—LINCOLN BarNetT, The 
Universe & Dr Einstein. (Sloane) 


STRATEG Y—29 

A cab driver in Brazil puts a 
purse on the floor of his cab, when 
business is bad, and leaves the door 
open. “It’s empty, but you’ve no 
idea how many people jump in 
for a short ride when they see it.”—- 
Times of Brazil. 


SUNDAY—30 

Sunday is like a stile between 
the fields of toil, where we can 
kneel and pray, sit and meditate. 
—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW.* 


SYMPATHY—31 

Sympathy: Two hearts tugging 
at one load.—Optimist Club Bulle- 
tin. (Lennox, Calif) 


TELEVISION—32 

Most recent indication of the 
impact which television is having 
on social habits is contained in a 
survey conducted by the Duane 
Jones Co among television set own- 
ers in metropolitan N Y. A ques- 
tionnaire was mailed out in mid- 
Nov to 4,500 television set owners. 

Of those ans’g the poll, 92.4% 
said they now listen less to the 
radio; 80.9% see fewer movies; 
58.5% read magazines less and 
23.9% read newspapers less.—Tide. 


TIME—Use—33 

Ellen Terry* always kept a large 
basket filled with clothes cut and 
ready to be made for the under- 
privileged. When any of the ac- 
tress’ women friends came to call, 
she would pull a piece of sewing, 
knitting, or crocheting from the 
basket and make the guest work on 
it. She used to say that the number 
of finished articles which she sent 
out every yr was amazing, when 
you consider that every one of them 
was made by somebody who, if she 
hadn’t had the basket there with 
things ready, would have sat with 
folded hands. — Christian Science 
Monitor. 


VIEWPOINT—34 

A lady complained to a friend 
visiting her that her next-door 
neighbor was a poor housekeeper, 
her children were dirty, her house 
was filthy, and one was almost 
disgraced by living near her. 

“Just look,” she said, “at those 
clothes she has hung out on the 
line. See the black streaks up and 
down those pillow-cases?” 

The friend stepped to the win- 
dow, raised it, and looked out. 

“Tt appears, my dear,” said the 
visitor, “that the clothes are per- 
fectly clean; the streaks that you 
see are on your own window.”— 
Rev R T Wurut1ams, Western Re- 
corder. ‘ 


| prayer* 


| Than this world dreams of. 
| Wherefore, let thy voice 
| Rise like a fountain for me 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| night and day. 
| For what are men better than | 
sheep or goats | 
That nourish a blind life within | 
the brain, | 

l tf, knowing God, they lift not | 
| hands of prayer | 
; Both for themselves and those | 
who call them friends? | 
For so the whole round earth | 
is every way | 
Bound by gold chains about the 

| 

| 

| 


| 

| feet of God. 

| —ALFRED TENNYSON, Morte d’- 
| Arthur. 35 


WAR CRIMES—Trial—36 


Headline: “German Court Frees 
Von Papen, Cuts Fine and Re- 
stores Properties.” 

What! No medals?—WaALTER WIN- 
CHELL, King Features Syndicate. 


YOUTH—Training—37 


Adults will do well to remember 
that boys and girls are quite as 
deeply concerned about themselves 
as their elders are . . . Their sin- 
cerity, idealism, and remarkable 
judgment are our greatest assets. 
Too often the adult attitude is 
that described by one teen-ager: 
“I want for myself the same kind 
of life that my parents want for 
me. The trouble is, they expect me 
to be what they want their way, 
while I’ve got to be what we both 
want my way.”—IvAN A BOOKER, 
“Democracy in the Teens,” Natl 
Parent-Teacher, 2-'49. 
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“The Big Wage Gyp” 


Quore totes no torch for Management—or for Labor.* Our mission is 
objective reporting. In that capacity we give you this excerpt from a 
course for local union officers, committee-men and shop stewards. It was 
prepared by the Director of Education of an internat’l union. That a re- 
sponsible union should sponsor such distorted drivel certainly indicates 
that the American Enterprise System needs more articulate espousal. 


If you work for wages, you work 
part of your time for nothing. You 
may say you get $1 an hr. But that 
can’t be right. Why? Because you 
may produce $4 worth in an hr. That 
means you turn out your $1 of wages 
in less than an hr. 

The boss gets all you produce in 
an hr. He gets it because he owns 
the product you make, the raw 
mat’ls, machines, bldg, and so on. 
All you own is your ability to work— 
and even that belongs to the boss 
for the full time he hires you. 

So the boss is able to pay you that 
$1 out of the $4 you produce in an 
hr. He’s giving you something that 
you produced ... 

But he keeps the $3. Don’t forget, 
you produced that surplus over and 
above your wages. The boss keeps 
it because he owns the plant and 
equipment—what they call “capi- 
tal.” That $3 may not be all gravy 
for the boss; he may have to share 
it with bankers and big property 
cwners, and so on. But he and the 
people he shares it with didn’t pro- 
duce it; you did... 

It helps to look at the same ques- 
tion from different angles. Say you 


Here’s the REAL gyp: 


The unprincipled sponsor of a phony philosophy is the real gyp 


produce $4 in an hr. That may be 
$4 in shoes, or coats, or cars. Well, 
if you turn out $4 in an hr, how 
long does it take to turn out $1? 

It would take 15 min’s to pro- 
duce your $1. That’s right, isn’t it? 
So, if it only takes you 15 mun’s to 
produce your $1, you have 45 min’s 
in that hr to work for nothing—to 
produce for the owners of industry. 
That’s what is meant by “working 
for nothing.” You don’t get a cent 
for those 45 min’s. And the boss 
‘doesn’t do anything to earn it... 

Don’t let anybody kid you about 
the fight between capital and labor. 
Don’t let them blame strikes and 
conflicts on the Communists and 
“agitators.” You know why 
(management) fights the unions: 
because they want you to work 
more and more time for nothing; 
they want low wages and high prof- 
its ... When you know about paid 
and unpaid labor, you know why the 
owners of industry fought Jefferson 
and Lincoln and Jackson and Roose- 
velt. You know why they’re scream- 
ing bloody murder at Henry Wallace. 
And you know you have to unite and 
defend your unions now. 


artist in this situation. The genius of American mass production and 
distribution has given our workers a standard of living that no other 
nation has ever approached. 

If, as this union suggests, a worker should get the full product of 
his labor, he must, as a natural concomitant, assume full responsibility 
for financing and distributing his product. Thus, the man who makes 
a pr of shoes must take a portion of his productive time to peddle those 
shoes; to collect the money for them; to keep the required business 
records. And, finally, he must be prepared to surrender a very sizeable 
portion of any realized profit in municipal, state and fed’l taxes. In 
the end, instead of receiving more for his invested time, he will probably 
have substantially less. 

Again and again socialistic enterprises have been set up with a view 
of gleaning for the worker “a larger share of his productive labor.” 
They have always failed—for lack of a priceless ingredient: intelligently 
selfish management. A recent example is the magazine ’48, founded by 
a large group of writers and illustrators. It floundered into bankruptcy 
with a deficit of more than half+a-million dollars. The sponsors learned 
there’s more to maintaining a successful publishing property than 
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providing words and pictures!—MAXWELL DrOKE, publisher of QUOTE. 





A Scientist’s Bequest 


IVAN PETROVICH PAVLOV* was born 
the son of a Russian village priest 
and later achieved fame in the 
fields of medicine and science. His 
research work on the _ digestive 
organs won the Nobel prize of ’04. 
On Feb 27, ’36, the day of his 
death, he wrote the following Be- 
quest to the Academic Youth of 
Soviet Russia: 

What can I wish to the youth 
of my country who devote them- 
selves to science? 

Firstly, gradualness Learn 
the ABC of science before you try 
to ascend to its summit. Never be- 
gin the subsequent without master- 
ing the preceding. . . Learn to in- 
ure yourselves to drudgery. Learn, 
compare, collect facts! 

Perfect as is the wing of a bird, 
it never could raise the bird up 
without resting on air. Facts are 
the air of a scientist. Without 
them you never can fly. Without 
them “theories” are vain efforts. 


But learning, experimenting, ob- 


serving, try to penetrate to the 
secret of the occurrence, persis- 
tently search for the laws (of 


facts), which govern them. 
Secondly, modesty. However high- 
ly you are appraised, always have 
the courage to say of yourself—I 
am ignorant. Do not allow haughti- 
ness to take you in possession. Due 
to that you will be obstinate where 
it is necessary to agree, refuse 
useful advice and friendly help, 
lose the standard of objectiveness. 
Thirdly, passion. Remember that 
science demands from a man all 
his life. If you had 2 lives that 
would be not enough for you. Be 
passionate in your work and search- 
ings—The Practical Cogitator, ed- 
ited by CHas P Curtis, Jr & FERRIS 
GREENSLET. (Houghton, Mifflin) 


Page Five 











prosperous old Wyoming sheepman 
had been plunged into worry when 
his ranch mgr sent him a cable- 
gram reporting that a severe 
blizzard had struck the range. In 
an effort to escape his troubles, 
the flockmaster went to a night 
spot. But, during the floor show, 
he got up to make his exit. 

“Where are you going?” demand- 
ed his surprised companion. 

The sheepman nodded at a 
dazzling array of dancing hula 
girls and groaned: “Knowing my 
sheep might be snowbound and 
hungry, I just can’t bear to look 
at all that grass goin’ to waste!”— 
Wali St Jnl. a 

The average husband is one 
who lays down the law to his 
wife and then accepts all her 
amendments.—Branding Iron. 


A well known woman was famous 
for her charity to those less for- 
tunate than herself. She couldn’t 
bear to know of the distress of 
others without doing something to 
relieve it. She ret’d to her table in 
a nightclub recently and informed 
her friends that she had just 
given $500 to the woman in charge 
of the ladies’ powder room. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
asked her husband angrily. “What’s 
the idea of spending money like 
that?” 

The woman’s eyes began to dim 
with tears. 

“The poor thing,” she explained, 
“told me she had no television 


set."—DaN BENNETT. b 
“ ” 

Criminal: A _ person’ with 

predatory instincts who has 


not sufficient capital to form 

a Corp’n.—H Scort, Irish Di- 

Gest. (Dublin) 

In pre-19th century New Orleans, 
justice was free. Litigants paid no 
lawyers’ fees; court proceedings 
were on a friendly, personal basis 
. . + On one friendly occasion, 
the Daily Picayune recordéd that 
the court, finding a man accused 
of theft and without a counsel, 
asked a lawyer to withdraw with 


—_—— eh 


You Cun WUse 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
HAL WHALEY 
Western Electric Engineer 


My father, while sup’t of 
schools, visited a 6th grade 
class one day during a geogra- 
phy lesson. The teacher in- 
vited him to question the pu- 
pils on the topic of discussion— 
“The composition of the earth.” 

Phrasing his questions con- 
versationally, he asked the 
children what they would find 
if they dug a hole deep into 
‘the center of the earth. In 
vain he tried to draw out such 
answers as “hot” or “fiery.” 
One little boy said it would be 
dark down there. But beyond 
that, the children were stumped 


Embarrassed, the teacher 
asked him to let her question 
them. “Class,” she asked stern- 
ly, “what is the nature of the 
interior of the earth.” 

As one, the children rose to 
their feet and parroted: “The 
interior of the earth is in a 
state of igneous fusion!” 


the prisoner, confer with him, and 
then give him such counsel as 
would be for his best interest. 


The lawyer and his client with- 
drew, and in 15 or 20 min’s the 
lawyer ret’d. “Where is the prison- 
er?” asked the court. “He is gone, 
your honor,” said the hopeful limb 
of the law. “Your honor told me 
to give him the best advice for 
his interest, and as he said he was 
guilty, I thought the best counsel 
I could give him was to cut and 
run, which he took at once.”—LuRA 
Rosinson, It’s an Old New Orleans 
Custom. (Vanguard Press) e 


“ ” 


A wedding is a contract set 
to music—HOwWaRD W NEWTON, 
Redbook. 

Said one girl to her friend, speak- 
ing of her two beaus: “If I could 
combine their qualities, I'd be the 


happiest girl in the world. Ronald 
is gay, debonair, rich, handsome 
and witty, and Clarence wants to 
marry me.”—Tangent. d 
A lot of people believe in law 
and order as long as they can 
lay down the law and give the 
orders.—Powerfax, hm, Elliott 
Company. 
“ ” 

When Chas Eliot was the pres 
of Harvard, Dean Briggs, asked if 
Eliot had a sense of humor, was 
hard put to it. “He has,” Briggs 
repl’d after a short pause, .then 
added quietly, “but it’s unreliable.” 
—CLEVELAND AMORY, “Harvard,” 
Holiday, 2-’49. e 

Nowadays the earth revolves 
on its taxes. — Elkhorn Inde- 
pendent. 

He went to the hdars of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and announced his 
desire to join, in memory of a 
pigeon who had saved his life. 

“Very well, sir, but tell me, at 
least, how your life was saved by 
a pigeon.” 

“That was simple enough. I 
was practically dying of hunger. 
The pigeon came along and I ate 
it."—Le Digeste Francais, Montreal, 
Canada. (QUOTE translation) f 

Three acts which comprise 
the chief business of a woman’s 
life are attract, contract and 
detract—ReEp FOoLey, Milwau- 
kee Jnl. 

4“ ” 

A Taos (N Mex) Pueblo delegate 
to the recent Nat’l Congress of 
American Indians, at Denver, was 
eating lunch with another delegate 
when the restaurant proprietor be- 
came extremely inquisitive. 

He asked many questions about 
Indians, some personal,some other- 
wise. The delegates offered-no in- 
formation, but the questions came 
just the same. After the food was 
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brought the curious one redoubled 
his efforts, and then one of the 
Indians decided to talk. He turned 
to the proprietor and quietly de- 
clared: 

“First, white man take Indian’s 
land! Next, white man take Indi- 
an’s water! Now, white man take 
Indian’s appetite!”"—-Taos (N Mex) 
Star. g 


Harp: A piano in the nude. 

—Passing Variety. 

An Arkansas hillbilly brought 
his over-grown son into a country 
school at the beginning of the 
term, and said to the teacher: 
“This here boy’s arter  larnin’. 
Whuit’s yore bill o’ fare?” 

The teacher said: “I teach arith- 


metic, algebra, geometery, and 
trigonometry.” 
“That last one’ll do,” said the 


mountaineer. “Load him down with 
trigonometry. He needs it. He’s 
the only pore shot in the fambly.” 
—Santa Fe Magazine, hm, Santa 
Fe Ry. h 
Stubbornness we deprecate, | 
| But firmness we condone. | 
| The former is our neighbor’s | 
| trait, | 
| ‘The latter is our own. | 
: —Christian Observer. i 


A close-fisted farmer supplied 
to a local house 3 doz eggs every 
wk. One wk he found that he had 
accidentally sent one egg too many. 
Determined not to lose on the 
deal, he called at the house. “Mr 
Smith,” he said, “I sent along 1 
egg over the 3 doz this wk.” 

“Surely you’re not going to worry 
over a little thing like that,” Mr 
Smith said. “Let’s settle it with 
a drink. What will you have?” 

“Egegnog!”—Richland Press. j 

This announcement was recently 
posted on a church in Frankfurt, 
Germany. “Tonite at 8... Lec- 
ture by Prof xX . The Holy 
Ghost will descend upon us... 
By permission of Military Gov’t.”— 
Worldover Press. k 

“ ” 

Bennett Cerf picked up a story 

about Col (Chicago Tribune) Mc- 
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Cormick, who was supposedly getting 
ready to put his OK on an edi- 
torial advocating the naming of 
Chicago’s new airport in honor of 
former Sec’y of State Geo Mar- 
shall. Just in time, an anxious edi- 
tor rushed in, objecting excitedly, 
“But don’t you see, Col, everybody 
would call it ‘Marshall Field’!”— 
Detroiter. J 

A Sunday-School teacher was 
visiting an orphanage, and the 
children were each reciting their 
prayers for him to hear. One little 
boy, who had previously been at a 
Catholic school, after finishing the 
Our Father, began the Hail Maru. 
“No, no!” said the teacher. “We 
don’t have to hear about her—go 
on to the Creed.” The little bov 
did so, but stopped suddenly when 
he came to “born of the. . .” and 
said, “Here she comes again—what 
shall I do now, sir?”—F H Drinxk- 
water, Catechism Stories. (Newman 
Book Shop) m 

o ” 
Australian entering hospital: 
“Ullow, Bill.” 


“Ullow, Steve.” 

“Come in to die?” 

“No, yesterdye.” — Australasian 
Manufacturer. n 


“ ” 


A prof was delivering the last 
lecture of the term. He told his 
students that he expected them 
to devote all their time to prepara- 
tion for the final examination. 
“The examination papers are now 
in the hands of the printer,” he 
concluded. “Now, is there any 
question you would like ans’d?” 

Silence prevailed for a moment; 
then a voice piped up: “Who is 
the printer?”—Grainagrams. o 

Beauty shop: Where men are 
rare and women are well done. 

—Cosmetic Trade Jnl. 


“ ” 


“You’ve got a pretty place, 
Frank,” said the departing guest. 
“But it looks a bit bare yet.” 

“Oh,” explained Frank, “it’s. be- 
cause the trees are rather. young. 
I hope they’ll have grown to a 
good size before you come again.” 
—Christian Union Herald. Pp 


| Grueling Garrulity 


In the contest to translate 
| English into Fed’l Prose, Ist 
prize, of a coat of arms show- 
a stuffed bureaucrat rampant 
on a bound vol of the Congres- 
| sional Record, the gift pkg neat- 
| 4y done up in red tape, goes to 
| Ettwoon H MCCLELLAND, who has 
| just retired from the Carnegie 
| Library of Pittsburgh. He has 
| translated “A rolling stone gath- 
lers no moss,” and, for concise- 
| ness, has held it to 1 sentence: 
| “A detached fragment of the 
terrestrial lithosphere, whether 
of igneous, sedimentary or meta- 
morphic origin, and whether ac- 
quiring its approximation to 
| sphericity thru hydraulic action 
or other attrition, when con- 
| tinuously maintained in motion 
| by reason of the instrumentality 
| of gravitational forces constant- 
| ly acting to lower its center of 
| gravity, thus resulting in a ro- 
| tational movement around its 
| temporary axis and with its 
velocity accelerated by any in- 
crease in the angle of declivity, 
is, because of abrasive action 
produced by the incessant but 
irregular contact between its 
periphery and the contiguous 
j terrain, effectively prevented 
from accumulating on its ex- 
ternal surface any appreciable 
| modicum of the crytogamous 
| vegetation normally propagated 
| in umbrageous situations under 
| optimum conditions of undevi- 
| ating atmospheric humidity, so- 
| lar radiation, quiescence, and 
| comparative sequestration from 
erosive agencies.”—Pleasures of 
| 


Publishing, hm, Columbia Univ 
Press. q 


At a British Labor party conf, 
For’gn Sec’y Ernest Bevin was up- 
holding the thesis that all Russia’s 
peace proposals were _ insincere. 
“But Mr Sec’y,” an angry mbr 
exploded, “would you still rebuff 
the USSR if her acts proved that 
she stands for a peaceful solution 
of all problems?” 

Before the For’gn Sec’y could 
answer, a voice was raised in the 
back. of the hall: “Bevin would 
scream that he’d been stabbed in 
the back with an olive branch!’— 
N Y Times Magazine. r 





Careful, Now!—CLIVE 
Pageant, 3-49. 


March is the time when a num- 
ber of the nation’s racketeers, con- 
fidence men, _ grafters, crooked 
gamblers and professional men 
will be tempted to conclude that 
neither crime nor hard work really 
pays off. After all, some of them 
will reason, there is not much 
point in piling up half a million 
dollars a yr, thru either risk or 
hard work, if you have to give 
back as much as $400,000 of it in 
taxes. 

Many of these people will try 
hard this yr, as so many have in 
the past, to “beat” the income tax. 
Many invent evasions which they 
believe are new and unbeatable. 
They will deal strictly in cash and 
hide their money in secret safes 
or in buried tin cans. They will 
set up dummy bank acc’ts under 
phony names. 

They may get away with it this 
yr, and next yr and even the yr 
after that. But sooner or later the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
get around to checking, and the 
cheat will then discover that he 
bureau is familiar with every tax- 
dodging trick that man’s mind 
could possibly devise. Spread out 
over its 1,200 districts and local 
offices, the bureau has more than 
20,000 collectors trained to smell 
tax-beaters a mi away. And within 
this group it also has one of the 
most painstaking detective forces 
in the world—the small but mighty 
Intelligence Unit ... 


Some of the bureau’s leads come 
from informers .. . It is established 
practice to pay a reward for tips 
on tax evasion—the reward rang- 
ing up to 10% of the back taxes 
which the gov’t can recover. Some 
of the bureau’s tipsters are seeking 
this reward. Others are motivated 


Howarp, 


by sheer patriotism, and still others 
are angry wives, disgruntled em- 
ployes or rejected lovers. The bu- 
reau has rec’d so many good tips 
from volunteers that it now pains- 
takingly investigates all informa- 
tion of this kind except obviously 
crackpot letters .. . 

Not even the smartest business- 
man, if he tries to increase his 
wealth by cheating on his taxes. 
can get away with it for very 
long .. . The experts know—often 
more accurately than the business- 
man himself—how much it should 
have cost to run the _ business 
se 


There is a moral in this for all 
taxpayers. In the Ist place, it is 
impossible to cheat the gov’t. If 
you spend more money than you 
say you are making, the gov’t 
will catch on In the 2nd 
place, no taxpayer need ever fear 
that he is being a “sucker” for 
turning in an honest return. Some 
of your friends may wink and 
brag that they have the income 
tax beat. You may even know 
actual details of how a friend of 
yours has invented phony dr bills 
or has taken part of his pay in 
cash to avoid the taxes. Or you 
may know a gambler or black 
marketeer in your neighborhood 
who seems to be growing wealthier 
than he possibly could at the pres- 
ent high tax rates... 

There may be one possible way 
to beat the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and its Jntelligence Unit. 
The tax cheat could bury his 
stolen profits in the ground and 
never go near them again. 


But chances are this wouldn’t 
even work. Nobody can make 
money, legally or illegally, unless 
someone else knows about it. And 
that “someone else” is liable to be 
—the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


| One Hollywood biggie told 
| Ozzie Nelson: “I owe the gov't 
| so much money they don’t know 
| whether to throw me in jail— 
| or recognize me as a for’gn 
power!”—HeErs Stein, Hollywood 
Reporter. 
| “om 
| His horse went dead and his 
| mule went lame, 
And he lost 6 cows in a poker 
game; 
Then a hurricane came on a 
| " summer day 
| And blew the house where he 
| lived away; 
| And an earthquake came when 
| that was gone 
| And swallowed the land that the 
| house stood on; 
Then the tax collector he came 
’round 

| And charged him up with a 
| hole in the ground. 
| Frank L STANTON, ouoted by 
| LEEWIN B WILLIAMS, Master Book 
of Humorous Illustrations. (Ab- 
| *nzdon-Cokesbury) 
| 

If you owe $50 you’re a piker; 
| if you owe $50,000 you’re a 
| business man; if you owe $59 
| million you’re a tycoon; and if 
| you owe $50 billion you’re the 
| gov’t. — Alexander Co-operator, 
| hm, Alexander Film Co. 


ee < <a <a Sane & 


On one of the major “give-away” 


radio programs, last wk, a con- 
testant revealed that she was a 
recent bride; her husband was in 
the audience. They were on a 
honeymoon, taking in all the high 
spots. 

Having won a major prize, the 
bride beamed, “This will come in 
handy; we are both unemployed.” 

“Unemployed?” repeated the em- 
cee. “Then how are you financing 
this vacation?” 

“Oh,” quipped the contestant 
naively, “our State Unemployment 
Compensation is paying the bills!” 
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